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loneliness of genius, not to say social frustration, have
led to the distrust of all that will not lead to personal
security. Blake had one of the greatest minds in the
history of our culture; and more fear of the mind than
we can easily believe. He was a genius who from child-
hood on felt in himself such absolute personal gifts
that, anticipating the devaluation of them by a materi-
alistic society, made sure that society's values did not
exist for him. Yet one of his most distinguishable per-
sonal traits, weaving through his vehement self-assertion,
is his need to defend himself against society.

This is not the view of many people who have writ-
ten on Blake's life; but with the exception of writers
like Alexander Gilchrist and Mona Wilson, who at least
sought the basic facts about him, most of his biogra-
phers have had no understanding of him. The usual
view is that he was a happy mystic, who sat like a
gloriously content martyr before his work, eating bread
and locusts with an idiotic smile on his face. Blake evi-
dently did enjoy groat happiness in many periods, for
he was a man for whom lii'e consisted in exploring his
own gifts. But there is evon more in Blake's total reve-
lation of himself, a rage against society, a deeply
ingrained personal misery, that underlies his creative
exuberance and gives it a melancholy and over-assertive
personal force, Hb defends himself in so many secret
ways that when he speaks of himself, at abrupt mo-
ments, his utterances have the heart-breaking appeal
of someone who cries out: **I am really different from
what you knowl" To a Reverend Tmsler, for example,
who complained after commissioning some drawings
that inspiration had led Blake too far, he wrote:

1 feel that a man may be happy in This World* And I
know that This World is a World of Imagination & Vision,
I sec Every thing I puint in This world, but Every body